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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMFNT AND TRUR KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” —Cowper, 
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MR. ASTON VISITS THE CHURCH, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
CHAPTER VII,—MR. ASTON VISITS MORTON HALL. THE RECORDS 
OF THE TOMBS, 

Morton Hatt was formerly called Brier Hall, or, more 
briefly, “The Briers.” This name it continued to re- 
ceive from allthe people in the neighbourhood, in spite 
of the attempt by one of the former owners to give it a 
title suggested by family pride. In London, and among 
the county families, it might be “ Morton Hall,” but on 
the estate itself the people only knew it as “The 
Briers,” and so we shall usually call it in the sequel. 
It was an old-fashioned red-brick mansion, of the Tudor 
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style of architecture, which stood in an extensive and 
well-timbered park, about two miles distant from the 
“ Wheatsheaf,” and at the opposite end of the village. 
For many generations it had been the seat of a family 
of the name of Morton, the head of whom was lord of 
the manor of Fordham, and one of the largest and 
wealthiest landed proprietors in the county. 

It was currently reported that the family might have 
been ennobled a century earlier, had its chief chosen to 
accept @ title, but that by one after another the honour 
had been declined, the Mortons preferring to retain the 
position of simple country gentlemen. From time im- 
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memorial the county had been represented in the House 
of Commons by a member of the family, and, in fact, the 
Tory electors would have considered themselves unre- 
presented had any other than a Morton of “The Briers” 
sat in Parliament, on their side, for the county. 

Such, at all events, had been the state of affairs in 
the old days which Mr. Aston recollected; and, long as 
he had been absent from England, it had never entered 
his head that any change could have taken place in this 
respect. 

At Fordham, the lately shipwrecked passenger of the 
Powhattan was once more amid the well-remembered 
scenes of his boyhood. ‘The old inn in which he passed 
the night was but little altered from what he recollected 
it to have been forty years before; and immediately 
after breakfast, on the morning after his atrival, he set 
forth to walk to the Hall, persistently refusing the re- 
peated offers of the landlord to drive him in a gig, 
or any other vehicle he might prefet, and leaving 
his luggage behind hita to be wert for if it were 
needed. 

As he stepped forth from the ivy-eovered porch 4 
stage-coach drew up opposite the inn, to change horsés 
as usual, The sight of the stout, red-faced, mahy- 
caped coachman and scarlet-coated guard, and the four 
horses that were led away, steaming with pifation, 
to be replaced by four others fresh and full of spirit, 
and eager for exercise; and the temporary bustle that 
ensued in thé inn-yard among the ostlers and 
boys; and the deep interest that the idlers and hangers: 
on appeared to take in the proceedings, which 
witnessed twice or thrice every day of thei® lives 
tended to bring back vividly to his memory the days 
when he—a boy—had frequently regarded a siinilat 
scene with delighted interest. Then he had fandied 
that the coachman who spent his dafs perched | 
a coach-box, driving frem place te placé, occupied & 
position that a monarch might efivy; and had leoked 
upon the dashing guard, with his scarlet coat and 
whistle and key-bugle, with a degree 6f admiration that 
he had since failed to accord to generals and field- 
marshals, glittering with golden and jewelled ord@fs. 

He looked into the faces of these méh, almost iftélined 
to fancy that he would recognise feattires that he fe- 
membered of old; but though the scene afd $8 acces- 
sories were those of olden titnes, the guard and ¢oach- 
man were not the heroes of his boy worship. Thé rhany- 
caped coat was worn of other shoulders, and the key- 
bugle had passed into other hands; and he turned aWay 
to gaze again upon the familiar scenes by which he w&s 
surrounded. Near thé inn, on a slight eminené& a 
short distance off the high-road, stood a huge élia-t#eé, 
that, according to village tradition, had grown to its 
vast girth from a slender sapling that, in accordance 
with the barbarous practice of former days, had been 
thrust through the body of a suicide. The tree ap- 
peared to him to have grown no larger and no older 
than it was when, forty years before, he had been 
whirled rapidly past it on the outside of the stage-coach 
that bore him away from the home that he was never to 
return to, as to his home, again. 

The old village legend flashed to his memory—legend 
half scouted, half believed—that at certain seasons of 
the year, and at the midnight hour, the ghost of the 
suicide came forth from the tree, and passed round and 
round the huge gnarled trunk, doing penance for the 
erime committed “in its days of nature;” and he re- 
membered how, when a schoolboy, he had shuddered on 
those occasions when he was obliged to pass near the 
tree after dark, lest it should chance to be one of the 
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ghost’s penitential nights, and he should see it gliding 
its lonely, weary round. 

As he passed by the Various objects on the roadside, 
the cottage’ in the Village, thé old ivy-covered church, 
with the two clipped yew trees in front of its porch—so 
exactly alike in size and shapé, ahd growing so lovingly 
together, that those Whose eyés Péested upd thém might 
recall the words of the pastoral poet, and exclaim, “ Here 
Glaucis, there Philemon grew”—the school-houses, and 
the wide common beyond, each and all, as one after 
another they opened to his view, came back to his 
memory as vividly as though he had quitted the village 
but yesterday. The men at work in the fields, the women 
and girls at the cottage doors, gazing in wonder at the 
unwonted appearance of a stranger; the children play- 
ing in the village street—everything appeared as it 
appeared in days gono by. 

One thing alone was changed. Men, women, and 
¢hildren were alike strangers to him, as was he to them. 
He sought in Vain for the old familiar faces. These had 
passed away, to be seen no more. 

At length he cate in sight of the Hall. The park- 
@ates stood open; and, though he hesitated a few moments 
%6 conside? whether he should pass through them, or 
fitst make inquiries at the porter’s lodge, he eventually 
decided to @iter the park. 

A Wwomah stood, with a child in her arms, at the 
Window of the lodge, and gazed curiously at him as he 
Péssed by, and agaih for a moment he forgot the lapse 
éf time. 

* Can that be old Deborah ?” he thought to himself; 
But, when he caught a glimpse of the woman’s face, he 
sMiled at his OWn folly, and muttered half alond— 

* How foolish Of me! Deborah was an old woman 

I was a child.” 

A broad chestiitut avenue led from the lodge:to the 
Mansion, some furlongs distant; and as he passed between 
the rows of magnificent trees, now denuded of their 
foliage, it seemed to him as if they had remained un- 
changed since the days when he had played beneath 
them, a careless child. He caught glimpses of the park 
between the huge trunks of the trees, and the prospect 
appeared as familiar to him as though he had seen it 
yesterday. One scene recalled another to his memory, 
until every incident of his boyhood recurred to his mind. 
He felt like a man who has been suddenly awakened 
from a deep sleep, or as if his past life had been ono 
long troubled indistines dream froti which he had just 
awakened #6 thé feality of existence. Still passing 
onwards, he came to a sweep in the broad avenue which 
bP6tight him opposite the mansion, and he now perceived 
that the greater portion of the shutters were closed. 

For a moment he stood as it were confounded. 

“They have left for London, then, in spite of the 
snow-storm,” he muttered to himself, in a tone of deep 
disappointment. “I have undertaken my journey to no 
purpose.” 

For a brief period he hesitated whether to return to 
the inn or to go on to the house and make inquiry of 
the servants, some of whom would have been left behind; 
and had just determined on the latter course, when an 
old man, in the garb of a gardener, emerged from 4 
thicket of shrubbery near by, and began to shovel the 
snow from some flower-beds. He walked towards the 
old man, who, however, took no heed of his approach 
until he stood at his side, when, looking up and 
seeing a stranger, with the appearance of a gentle- 
man, he touched his hat, and said, in a broad Scotch 
accent— 

“A braw mornin’, sir, but cauld, unco’ cauld for the 
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season. The spring’s lang 0’ comin’ the year. What's 
your wall ?” 

“Tt is indeed a sharp morning, my friend,” replied 
Mr. Aston to the first portion of the old man’s speech. 
“You, I presume, are the gardener ?” 

“Just sae, sir; and my guid wife keeps the lodge 
awa’ yander. Ye'll maybe hae seen her gin ye cam in 
at the yett P” 

“T saw a female with a child in her arms standing 
at the window.” 

“My wee gran’child, sir, and as bonny a bairn as ye 
suld wuss to see onywheres.” 

“From the appearance of the house,” continued Mr. 
Aston, glancing at the closed shutters as he spoke, “I 
see the family are absent ?” 

“They gaed up to Lunnon yester-morn; ilka ane 0’ 
them, sir—t’ auld squire, my leddy and a’ the weans, 
forbye maist o’ the sairvants. There’s nane left ahint 
forbye mysel’ and t’ auld housekeeper, and another body 
or twa.” 

“ So I feared, and I’m sorry to hear it. I camé from 
London purposely to visit them. Are they likely to 
remain long in London P” 

“ Maist o’ the spring, I reckon, sir. Ye'll just hae to 
win back to Lunnon gin ye wud see the squire special ; 
but gin ye wud just gang o’er the grounds, ’tis nae sae 
muckle odds. I sall tak’ pleesure in showing ye roun’ 
my ain sel’, though there’s nae muckle tae see at this 
time o’ year.” 

“IT wish to see Mr. Morton and his family, any or all 
of them who are still living. I have seen none of them 
for many years, and I suspect, my friend, that he whom 
you call the old squire was a young man when [ last 
saw him. However, there’s no help for it. I would 
rather have met them in the old house; but, as you say, 
I must just return to London. You, I presume, or at 
any rate the housekeeper, can furnish me with Mr. 
Morton’s address in London ?” 

The old gardener stared at the stranger while he was 
speaking ; and when Mr. Aston asked for Mr. Morton’s 
address in London, he replied— 

“T’m thinkin’, maister, ye’re no speakin’ seriously, 
tho’ it’s ill jokin’ o’ dead folk. Ye'll just hae to gang 
till the kirkyaird, or till the chauncel, whilk is much 
the same, to find Squire Morton and a’ his familee. I 
dinna ken ilka other familee o’ the name hereabouts. 
Leastways I never heard o’ siccan a name forbye t’ auld 
familee that’s a’ dead and gane. Squire Foley leeves 
at the Briers the noo, and has leevit here these twenty 
years and mair. ‘The Foleys, ye ken, gin ye’re acquaint 
wi’ the familee, is far awa’ cousins o’ the Mortons, and 
when the Mortons a’ died aff Squire Foley came intil 
the Ha’ and the estates. A gran’ thing it was for him, 
gin a’ I ha’ heerd be true, for folks say the fam’lee was 
unco’ puir and unco’ proud. Pride an’ puirtith, ye ken, 
aften gang thegither, though they’re no weel matched. 
But it does na become me to say ought o’ siccan 
matters, sin’ it was before my time.” 

The loquacious old gardener might have talked on for 
half an hour without interruption from Mr. Aston, who 
was so utterly astounded that he stood as if he were 
thunderstruck. The cessation of the old man’s voice, 
however, recalled him to himself, and he replied— 

“ My good man, you must—surely you must be mis- 
taken.. My—the old gentleman, I mean—old Squire 
Morton I did not expect to find still living; but Mr. 
Edward, and the Captain, and the daughter Mary, 
surely they, or some of them, or their children, must be 
still living. It cannot be—it seems incredible—that the 
entire family are dead.” 
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“TI ken nae mair not whaten I hae tauld ye, sir,” 
replied the gardener. “Squire Foley’s been maister 0’ 
the Ha’ for twenty year an’ mair. That I ken fa’ weel ; 
but gin ye wud larn mair, ye maun just speer o’ t’ auld 
housekeeper. But it’s aye the truth I’m tellin’ ye; an’ 
mair by token, gin ye’ll just win awa’ till the kirk, ye’ll 
see the stanes set up i’ the chauncel, and the tombs i’ 
the kirkyaird, that will tell ye the dates o’ their 
deeths.” 

“TI will see the housekeeper,” said Mr. Aston. 
“Thank you, my friend, for your information,” he added, 
at the same time giving the old man a shilling, 
“though it has caused me grief and disappointment.” 

“The man’s clean daft,” muttered the gardener, as 
he watched the visitor on his way to the front door of 
the mansion, “speerin’ after folk that have been years 
in the grave. Gin it had been nicht, I suld ha’ thocht 
he had been a ghaist himsel’; but he’s a discreet, ceevil 
body wi’ a’. “Tis na ilka ane wud gie a body siller for 
speakin’ just a ween sair words.” And as Mr. Aston 
was admitted to the house, the old man resumed his 
work. 

The housekeeper was aged and deaf, and from her 
nothing more could be learnt than had been already 
learnt from the gardener. She, however, corroborated 
the old man’s statements; but added that she knew 
nothing of the Mortons beyond what she had heard 
from her master and mistress; and from the gossips of 
the village. She had been in the service of Madam 
Foley since she was a young woman, and had come to 
Brier Hall with the family, after the death of young 
Squire Morton. 

Finding that he could obtain no more information 
from the other servants, who were young women who 
had been but a few years in service, Mr. Aston quitted 
the house, and sick at heart, disappointed, and depressed 
in spirit, returned towards the village. 

Between the village and the Hall stood the old church 
which had seemed so familiar to him as he passed it 
an hour before. The door was open, and when he stood 
in the aisle he looked around for the sexton or pew-opener 
whom he expected to find inside. No one, however, 
was to be seen, and he proceeded to the chancel, the 
walls of which were covered with marble tablets to the 
memory of several generations of long-departed Mortons. 
He recollected how often in his boyhood he had looked 
upon these memorials of the departed, and had read the 
inscriptions thereon, half in awe and half in wonder- 
ment, and he remembered that in those days there had 
been one, and only one, vacant space on the walls. 

That space was now filled up; and, with a sad heart, 
he read the inscription on the tablet, which ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Edward Morton, Esquire, 
late Lord of the Manor of Fordham, who departed this 
life on the 4th of April, 1783, wtat. 75 years.” 

Adjoining this tablet was one that he had often seen 
when he was a child—one that had been more mysterious 
to him than all the rest. It was inscribed— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Mary Morton, the dearly- 
beloved and deeply-lamented wife of Edward Morton, 
Esquire, who departed this life to enter into eternal rest, 
in the faith and hope of Christ, June 7th, a.v. 1776, 
etat. 45 years.” 

He remained a long time gazing upon these melan- 
choly memorials, and then turned away, with a sigh, to 
seek elsewhere—since the chancel was fully occupied— 
for the records of death’s doings that he had been told 
he would find; nor had he far to seek them. Near the 
church porch, and beneath the shade of the venerable 
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yew-trees already alluded to, stood a monumental tomb- 
stone, enclosed within railings, and on the facing of the 
stone was inscribed— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Captain Charles Morton, 
second son of Edward Morton, Esquire, and late of H.M.’s 
20th regiment, who fell gallantly fighting at the head of 
his company, at the siege of Gibraltar, Sept. 13th, 1782, 
cetat. 25,” 

And beneath the above inscription, on thesame tablet-— 

** Also sacred to the memory of Edward Morton, 
eldest son of the late Edward Morton, Esquire, and late 
Lord of the Manor of Fordham in his own right, who 
departed this life March 2nd, 1785, wtat. 33. Requiescat 
in pace.” 

“Poor Edward! Poor Charley!” sighed Mr. Aston, 
as he turned away, after having perused the inscriptions. 
-“ Dead more than thirty years! Still, I do not see any 
proof of Mary’s death,” he muttered to himself. “ She 
may be still living. She was younger than J. Ay, if 
it be so, I shall find her, and that will be some conso- 
lation.” 

Hopeful, yet still dreading lest he should come across 
a tombstone that’ would record the decease of Mary 
Morton, he searched the little churchyard from end to 
end. But there was none that recorded the death of 
such a person; nor the death of the daughter of the 
former, nor the sister of the late lord of the manor, under 
any other name. 

“She would surely have been buried here, if she were 
dead,” he muttered. “She cannot be dead. I shall 
find that Mary has married, and is living elsewhere. 
Now I think of it, the gardener, though he spoke of the 
death of all the Morton family, did not speak of the 
daughter of the house. The estates would pass away 
in default of male issue, and the old man may not 
have known that the late lord of the manor had a 
sister.” 

Notwithstanding the shock he had received, Mr. Aston 
derived some consolation from the fact that the church- 
yard contained no record of Mary Morton’s death; 
and, with a somewhat lightened heart, he returned to the 
“ Wheatsheaf” inn. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE CHANGES EFFECTED BY TIME. 
Ir was a dull evening at the “ Wheatsheaf.” No new 
guests had arrived during the day; no travellers had 
alighted from the last stage-coach that passed by the 
inn; and when Mr. Aston (who had retired to his room 
on his return from Morton Hall, to brood over his 
disappointment) came down to the coffee-room, he found 
it entirely unoccupied. He was dull and dispirited, and 
felt the want of society, and the thought struck him that 
he would call in the landlord, and endeavour to glean 
from him some information respecting the people of the 
village. 

The landlord was very communicative, but when 
asked about the Mortons, and especially as to his know- 
ledge of what had become of the daughter, Mary 
Morton, he could give no information. “Squire Foley,” 
he said, “was in possession long before I took the 
‘ Wheatsheaf,’ twenty year ago, and I know nothing of 
the old family.” 

“You must have heard something of them from the 
people of the village, and the neighbouring farmers, who 
were for so many years tenants of the Mortons ?” 

“T have heard, sir, there were great changes when 
the new squire took possession. You see, sir, most of 
the land about here belongs to the Morton Hall estate, 
and, when the leases expired, I’ve heard that Squire 
Foley raised the rents, and put a lot of strangers in. 
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Same in the village, sir. Most of the old folks be dead, 
or gone away. ‘Things have gone different to what they 
used in the old squire’s time. I pay ten pound a year 
more for the ‘ Wheatsheaf’ nor my uncle did, who kept 
it nigh on to thirty year.” 

“Then you can tell me nothing of Miss Morton ?” 
said Mr. Aston, in a tone of disappointment. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the landlord, “I can just mind 
hearing how Miss Morton, as was, got married a year 
or so after her brother’s death, against Squire Foley’s 
will, folks said—he bein’ her guardian, ye see, sir. 
And I have heard—though, seein’ as the squire’s my 
landlord, it don’t do for me to talk of such things, which 
may be mere village gossip, seeing the new family ain’t 
liked—but I have heard that Squire Foley had a sort of 
hold on the young lady, and didn’t do exactly the right 
thing by her. At all events, she went away with her 
husband, and neither on ’em have been in these parts 
since. So, you see, sir, the lady may be livin’ or may 
be dead, for aught I can tell.” 

“What was the name of the gentleman whom she 
married ?” 

“That I can’t say, sir, though I have heard it; but 
I mind that he was a young navy officer who was visit- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and folks said he was poor, 
and that was why the squire objected to the marriage. 
Howsomever, they were married private, and—you’ll not 
let on I told you, sir—but they say the young lady was 
entitled to a good deal of money, which the squire, being 
her guardian, kept from her.” 

“ Nothing that you have told me shall be repeated to 
your injury,” replied Mr. Aston. “ But surely,” he 
went on, “there must be some of the old ‘residents of 
the village or neighbourhood who can give me the in- 
formation I seek ? The old rector, Mr. Whitney, I knew 
him when I was a youth; but I suppose the old gentle- 
man is dead ?” 

“He’s been dead ten year, sir; Mr. Danton be the 
rector now.” 

“Let me think. Ah, there was Cook, the surgeon. 
He was but a young man when I knew him, He may 
be still living ?” 

“Bless your heart, sir, Mr. Cook died, quite an old 
gentleman, six year ago.” ° 

The miller, the postmaster, the general shopkeeper, 
and several others among the superior class of the vil- 
lagers, were successively mentioned by Mr. Aston; but 
all, he was told, were either: dead, or had long ago 
quitted the village. 

“ Dead, or gone—dead or gone !” he repeated, sorrow- 
fully. “It would seem indeed that death has reaped 
his harvest here, during my absence; and I was foolish 
enough to fancy that I should find people as I left them, 
a boy, forty years ago! I never, until now, realised the 
length of time that I have been away, or the change 
that has taken place in myself.” 

Mr. Aston spoke rather to himself than to the land- 
lord; but the latter, who had listened to him with curi- 
osity and astonishment, said inquiringly— 

“You appear to have known Fordham well years ago, 
sir ?” 

“ Well,” was the reply. “I was born near the village. 
Thirty-nine years ‘ago, this very month, I sat with my 
father in this room, awaiting the stage that was to carry 
me to London. The ‘ Wheatsheaf’ was the last place 
in the village that my eyes rested upon. Little did I then 
think that so many years would pass ere I should see 
it again. Little did I dream of the changes that would 
occur in the village and its neighbourhood ere I again 
returned toit. And yet the village itself is little altered ; 
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and the old inn appears to have remained entirely un- 
changed.” 

A brief silence ensued, during which Mr. Aston re- 

mained apparently buried in mournful thought, from 
which he was at length aroused by the landlord, who 
said abruptly— 
* “T’ve been thinking, sir, that since you seem to have 
known so many of the old folk of the village, mayhap 
you might remember old Matthey Budge—him as was 
parish clerk and sexton for so many years ?” 

“Old Matthew Budge? ‘To be sure: I knew the old 
man well. But he was an old man, in my estimation, 
when I was a child! You don’t mean to tell me that he, 
of all others, is still alive P” 

“Old Matthey, sir, is living and hearty; that is, 
for a man of his years, and he’s well-nigh a hunderd 
year old. He can tell you all you want to know about 
the old family at the Briers, for he minds things as 
happened long years ago, better than things as took 
place last year.” 

“Ts it possible that, at his great age, his faculties are 
still perfect ?” 

“Well, sir, the old man’s eyesight is some’at dim, and 
he’s a bit deaf; but, speak to him of times gone by, and 
he brightens up wonderful. I’ve heard that old Matthey 
was quite a favourite of old Squire Morton’s, sir.” 

“T must visit the old man. Where does he live ?” 

“In the same old ‘thacked’ cottage, sir, as I’ve heard 
say he were born in, and his father before him. Squire 
Morton left in his will as the old man was to live in it, 
rent free, until the day of his death.” 

“I must visit the old man,” repeated Mr. Aston. 
“The cottage stands near the common, if I recollect 
aright ?” 

“On the common, just beyond the church, sir. You 
must have passed it to-day, on your way to the Briers ?” 

“I did; but I little thought old Matthew Budge 

was still living in the cottage. I will call there to- 
morrow.” 
' The landlord, growing chatty over the wine, of 
which he had needed no pressing to share, amused his 
guest until the hour at which he went to rest came 
round, with a variety of village gossip relative to the 
family at Morton Hall, and other resident families 
of the neighbourhood. When Mr. Aston had gone to his 
room, and the “ Wheatsheaf” was closed for the night, 
a long discussion took place relative to their guest 
between the landlord and his wife, who could not make 
out who the gentleman could be who had evidently 
known the village and its residents so well of old. 
They knew the names, not only of the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, but also of most of their visitors; but 
the name of Aston was strange to them, and they thought 
it singular that a gentleman whose name they had never 
heard mentioned by any of the villagers should have 
been so familiar with the old family at the Hall. How- 
ever, the discussion came to nought, and they were 
obliged to wait for time or chance to explain the 
mystery. 





“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


Wuo is the mysterious and apparently ubiquitous 
functionary that figures every morning under the above 
designation in the columns of the newspaper, few 
people comparatively have any very definite notion. 
We accept the information he sends us as though it 
were a matter of course, and in stirring times we look 
for it hungrily and devour it eagerly, but are apt to 
waste little thought upon the painstaking person who 
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devotes himself to the gratification of our curiosity. 
For the benefit of general readers we shall jot down 
a few particulars concerning him, from which they may 
gather in some measure the extent of their obligations 
to one who, whether he be ignored altogether or justly 
appreciated, ought to be regarded in the light of a 
public benefactor. The qualifications of Our Own Cor- 
respondent have risen amazingly during the life of the 
existing generation. We can recall the time when, as 
regarded the majority of English newspapers, he was a 
mere myth—a nominis wmbra perched at the top of a 
column, but perched nowhere else unless it was on the 
high stool of the editor’s “sub,” and giving forth his 
utterances through the medium of rather questionable 
translations. All that is changed now. The Own Cor- 
respondent of to-day is the best man that can be in- 
duced to undertake the arduous duties which devolve 
upon him, and which, it may be truly said, he can at the 
best but perform in part. He ought, in the first place, 
to be a practical politician, versed in the current Con- 
tinental predicaments and tendencies; he should be a 
thorough man of the world, endowed with sufficient 
savotr-faire and self-confidence to feel at home in the 
first society; and he should be energetic and enter- 
prising—capable of instantaneous decision when de- 
cision is required of him—fearless of peril on the road 
or in the battle-field—and ready and fertile of resources 
in all cases of emergency. Even with all these rare 
qualities he will be nothing unless he have a faculty of 
observation rapid and comprehensive enough to seize 
upon everything that comes in its way, and sufficient 
volubility with the pen to chronicle all events as they 
take place, and pourtray all circumstances at once with a 
fidelity not to be impeached, and sufficient graphic effect 
to render the perusal of his despatches interesting and 
agreeable. If he is not of too refined a morale, so as to 
be over-scrupulous in the adoption of means for obtain- 
ing information, it may be none the worse for him in 
the estimation of the news-devouring public. We are 
not speaking now of the regular correspondent, who, 
residing constantly in some foreign capital, gleans from 
the officials of the Government such information as they 
choose to impart, and as much more as he can; but of him 
who is the special messenger of the London press, and 
is ready to start to any quarter of the globe at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Receiving his instructions from “ the management,” 
Our Own sets forth on his journey, well provided with 
funds, and with numerous letters of introduction to per- 
sons in power, who may be able or willing to assist him 
in his function. He may be despatched incognito to 
some secret congress or quiet meeting of potentates, 
great or small, where certain questions of diplomacy are 
to be discussed in a manner under the rose, but the 
results of which the London editor has determined, if 
possible, to make public. In such a case, if the Cor- 
respondent were to declare himself he would defeat his 
own purpose, and, if not sent to the right-about at once, 
would be so closely watched as to render his success im- 
possible. But he does not declare himself: perhaps he 
assumes the character of an invalid, perhaps he is a 
student acquiring the language, or he is an idle traveller 
making but a temporary sojourn; but in either charac- 
ter, or in any character, he manages to make friends, or 
to improve his introductions into friendships, and in 
course of time seeks out the heart of the mystery it was 
his business to fathom. Or he is despatched to some 
district on the eve of insurrection, or already in the 
throes of revolution. He musé not think of the danger— 
he rarely does think of it. If the place is unapproachable 
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by the ordinary routes, if the roads are stopped by in- 
surgents, or the railways torn up or in hostile hands, 
he mounts on horseback, and, hiring a guide, dashes 
across the country to the point of action. This may be 
the very seat of war; and if it is, so much the better for 
him, as his despatches will be all the more interesting 
and valuable. At times of special turmoil he is known 
to get through an incredible amount of work, being on 
the alert all day to catch everything worthy of note, and 
sitting up half the night, or the whole of it, to finish his 
voluminous despatch in time for the post or the express. 
All his motions are governed by the management at 
home; he is too expensive a machine to be allowed to 
stand idle or to waste his energies on matters of trifling 
importance. When he has used up one place he gets 
orders to be off to another. Thus, he may be in Russia 
one day, shivering almost at zero, and after a brief in- 
terval sweltering under the hot sun of Spain or Italy; 
and a month later he may be bound for India, or on the 
voyage to China. Wherever he is, unless when on board 
ship, he has his work to do, and plenty of it, for his des- 
patches will be looked for at home, and must be as 
regular and frequent as possible. Much that the tra- 
velling correspondent writes is lost in its transit home- 
wards; and the wonder is that more is not lost, looking 
to the rupture of communication incidental to conditions 
of revolution and warfare, 

An “Own Correspondent” who published his auto- 
biography about fifteen years ago, gives some curious 
particulars as to the means by which information is some- 
times gained. Thus, he mentions that at the siege of 
Milan by the Austrians, the Italians within the walls sent 
intelligence of everything of import that occurred to 
their friends without, by means of small balloons, which, 
wherever they fell, were forwarded to the committee of 
observation at Novara. The exploits of this adept throw 
considerable light on the nature of the profession, and 
some of them ave sufficiently instructing as well as amus- 
ing. The following may serve as an example. He was 
sent to the Congress of Toplitz, which was proclaimed to 
be merely a festive meeting of European sovereigns, but 
was suspected to be something very different, and he was 
instructed to leave no means untried to get at the real 
facts of the case. Avrived at the place, he found himself 
worn-out with travel, without a friend to appeal to, and 
unable to speak a word of German. Nothing daunted, 
by way of executing his important commission he took 
to his bed, and sent immediately for the royal physician, 
who spoke English well. The physician could find no 
symptoms of disease; but the patient complained of 
cramps, and gave him a double gold Napoleon at every 
visit, only insisting that the good man should stay with 
him for a quarter of an hour or so when he came, to be at 
hand in case the cramps should return. The patient led 
the unsuspicious doctor into conversation, and, assuming 
the simplest ignorance, drew him out on one topic after 
another. By and by the talk turned on Téplitz and the 
fine company with which it was filled, the patient asking 
innocently whether the town was always so gay. Sur- 
prised that he had heard nothing of the Congress, the 
doctor plunged into that fertile topic, telling the names 
of all the royal personages present and expected; what 
was the ostensible and what the real object of the meet- 
ing, and illustrating all he said by references to his 
illustrious patron the King of Prussia. In this way he 
talked till he was tired, and then he took his leave, not 
without his double Napoleon fee, and an appointment to 
come again to-morrow. “No sooner,” says Our Own, 


“had the doctor’s carriage cleared the court- yard, than 
out of bed I jumped, sat down to my writing-desk, and 
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out of his conversation eomposed more than one open- 
ing letter, in which I took care to say nothing that could 
compromise him, or reveal the source from which my 
information came. , The next day the excellent 
medical adviser returned, and in the same manner un 
wittingly supplied me with fresh matter; and as I pro- 
cured a cicerone at the same time, who knew all the 
great people and their titles, I felis myself as much at 
home in forty-eight hours as if I had lived the whole 
season at Téplitz.’ Thus it was that the depth of that 
diplomatic mystery was plumbed, to the immense as- 
tonishment and gratification of the politicians of Lon- 
don, who learned suddenly from the columns of the 
“Morning Herald” facts of the first importance, of 
which, till then, the editors of all Europe were in pro- 
found ignorance. This happened in 1836; the Congress, 
as some of our readers may recollect, having been sum- 
moned by the Emperor of Austria, to consider whether 
any and what steps should be taken for aiding Don 
Carlos and Don Miguel against the Quadruple Treaty. 
A far more cunning and audacious exploit was achieved 
in 1848, by the same hand, who was then in the service 
of the “Times.” The Portuguese Chambers had not 
been called together for three years; but they were now 
to assemble on a certain Monday, and there was the 
greatest anxiety prevailing, both in Lisbon and London, 
to ascertain in what terms the speech from the throne 
would speak of the home policy of the Government. It 
happened perversely that the mail-boat, which left for 
Southampton only once in ten days, would start on the 
previous Saturday; so that there would be eight days 
to wait for the next post. This did not suit Our Own, 
who resolved to send home by the Saturday steamer the 
unspoken speech of the Monday. He set to work ac- 
cordingly. By dint of coaxing, and liberal promises, and 
doubtless the usual etceteras, he won over to his interest 
certain persons in close attendance upon the Queen. 
From one he obtained some words of importance agreed 
to at the council. Armed with these, he was able to 
persuade another that he was in possession of all that 
was material in the speech, and that all he wanted now 
was merely a copy of the exact words. The copy was 
promised him, but the promiser would not deliver it till 
half-past three, by which time, as he (or she) knew, the 
mail-boat must be off, in order to tide it over the 
bar. But before sailing time Our Own had seen the 
captain of the steamer, and arranged matters with him. 
The vessel sailed before three; at half-past three the 
speech was forthcoming, and in half an hour more was 
being translated by Our Own himself in the cabin of the 
steamer, which had awaited him in the offing, and sailed 
off with its precious missive before six. When it ap- 
peared in the “'Times’’ of the following Wednesday, all 
London set it down as an invention; but, on its arrival 


in Lisbon on the Sunday, it raised a commotion and _ 


hubbub without parallel. The court and the ministers 
were indignant beyond measure, and the British Legation, 
dumbfounded, knew not what course to take. Our 
Own took the matter in his peculiar way, confessing 
nothing and denying nothing, talking of balloons and 
air-currents, and hinting at chartering a grampus or the 
sea-serpent for his next express. They could get nothing 
out of him but blarney (he was an Irishman), and they 
had to put up with the grievance. 

The use of the electric telegraph, now so general, 
has much modified the function of the travelling cor- 
respondent. Great events are now flashed from country 
to country in a few words, and we look to the cor- 
respondent rather for graphic details and attendant cir- 
cumstances than for the earliest information concerning 
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facts of national importance. The Own Correspon- 
dent of to-day is far less an impersonality than was 
his predecessor even of twenty years ago. That change 
in the literary likings of the public, which is marked 
by so decided a preference for the objective, has affected 
even him, and he now writes less as a politician and 
more as an observant traveller; and, so doing, writes 
more acceptably to the public. The change has not at 
all lessened the perils of his vocation. The search after 
interesting detail leads him to face dangers of every kind. 
On the theatre of war he will pass hours or days under 
fire; he will join any expedition, whatever the risk, 
finding compensation in the material he can collect for 
perils however great. The advantage of this to the 
general public requires no pointing out. We do not so 
much hear of the stirring events which take place abroad, 
as see them through the optics of the correspondent. 
We travel with him on his devious round, and share 
the excitements of the way; while, knowing everything 
through his minute and faithful reports, we need not 
accept his conclusions, because he furnishes us with the 
means of arriving at our own. 

The responsibility of the correspondent has vastly in- 
creased of late years, and as one result the post has 
been filled by men of a higher class. It is recognised 
that, to a great extent, it is they who furnish the materials 
for future historians; and it is felt, therefore, that they 
cannot be too diligent in the collection and verification 
of facts, or too scrupulous in literal adherence to the 
truth. The value set upon these communications was 
illustrated during the Crimean war, by the eagerness 
with which the despatches of Mr. Russell were expected, 
and the unabating interest with which they were devoured. 
No man who sets about writing the history of that war 
could get on without these documents, which contain 
living pictures of everything of note that occurred, but 
which the newspaper correspondent alone chronicled on 
the spot. The same gentleman, it will be remembered, 
accompanied the North American army in its campaigns 
against the South, until he was stupidly dismissed by 
the commander-in-chief. He was further present at 
Sadowa, where it may be said he was almost the only 
man who viewed that tremendous battle in its entirety, 
and where, with an observation more than lynx-eyed, he 
took in the details of that famous description which we 
all remember, and which has since become the basis of 
the Prussian history of the campaign. 

In the matter of correspondence from abroad the 
illustrated newspapers are often at a double charge, in- 
asmuch as they have to send out a pictorial correspon- 
dent as well as a literary one. The artist imperils him- 
self quite as much as the writer, and at times even more, 
because when he is busy with his sketch he remains a 
fixture, and is for so longa mark for any keen-eyed 
rifleman’s aim. The late Mr. Julian Portch, a young 
artist of great promise, used to narrate some striking 
bits of adventure which were parts of his experience 
while he was sketching at the siege of Sebastopol for a 
pictorial ‘paper in London. One day he was in the 
trenches, getting on with a full-page picture. He sat 
on his camp-stool, and as he looked down into the be- 
sieged city he could watch with his glass the movements 
of a little man, who, at the head of a party of gunners, 
directed the charging of a huge mortar, which, every 
time it was fired, sent a thirteen-inch shell right up 
into the trenches of the English—a distance of near 
two miles—the little man always adjusting the piece for 
the aim, and firing it himself, not without some rather 
theatrical antics and airs of defiance. When the mortar 
was fired the men in the trenches would look out for the 
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projectile and mark the direction it took, and, of course, 
those who were in its vicinity when it was near would 
betake themselves to the holes and shelters provided for 
them, and there remain until it had burst and the danger 
was past. One morning, while busily touching up his 
work, P. was startled by loud shouts of * Jemmy! 
Jemmy! Singing Jemmy!” uttered close to his ear. 
He immediately sprang up, knowing that Singing Jemmy 
was the monster shell, so called from the hissing noise 
it made in rushing through the air, In his haste to get 
out of its way, he rushed, headlong almost, into another 
man’s hole, mistaking it for his own. He had hardly 
got himself snugly ensconced when the right owner of 
the refuge rushed at it too. There was barely room for 
one person, and there was no time to seck another 
shelter, for Jemmy was singing disagreeably' near over- 
head. The soldier jammed himself close to the artist 
to shelter as much of his person as possible. Down 
came Jemmy, and burst with a roar that well-nigh 
deafened them, and in bursting threw up, together with 
a volcano of mud, a huge fragment of something which 
struck the soldier heavily in the back. The poor fellow 
turned white as a sheet, and then of a livid hue, and 
would have fallen had not P. caught and supported him. 
On looking for his mortal wound, however, all the 
damage that could be discovered was confined to his 
garments, to which the muddy soil clung in a mass; 
the fragment which had struck him was nothing more 
than a portion of the sod torn up by the bursting shell, 
and which, though it had almost knocked the: man's 
breath out of him, had really done him no injury beyond 
the momentary, though terrible, fright it had occasioned 
him. The incident, though treated at the time with 
some levity, was remembered as a providential escape, 
and shows well the perils sometimes undergone by “ Our 
Own Correspondent.” 





SALMON AND TROUT EGG COLLECTING. 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND, 


I am happy to find that the new and important science 
of fish culture is attracting increased public attention in 
England. I am always pleased to take any opportunity 
of making the matter better known among my country: 
men, and therefore gladly pen the following remarks. 

Fish culture is of two kinds. Firstly, it consists in 
allowing the fish, salmon especially, to have their own 
way, assisting them over weirs, through mills, and other 
obstructions, and then preserving them against poachers 
by means of water-bailiffs and river-watchers while they 
are making their nests in the small tributaries of the 
main streams. Secondly, salmon and trout may be cul- 
tivated artificially, that is to say, their eggs may be 
taken from them, and hatched in troughs, in runnisg 
water, under the superintendence of man. 

After many years’ careful observation, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the natural mode of cultivating a 
river (especially in the case of a salmon river) will be 
found far to supersede the artificial mode. The latter, 
nevertheless, is of the greatest possible service when the 
former cannot be put into execution, and it also enables 
us to transport large numbers of salmonidw, packed in 
the form of vivified eggs, for very long distances, when it 
would be utterly impossible to convey the living fish 
themselves. The transport of salmon to Australia is a 
good case in point. 

The eggs of the fish are the hard roe, and each fish 
carries an amazing quantity of eggs. In the herring, for 
instance, I find that there are no less than 19,840 eggs; 
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in the mackerel, 86,120 eggs: so that the reader will 
have the satisfaction of knowing, when he or she eats a 
hard-roed herring for breakfast, or a hard-roed mackerel 
for dinner, that he or she will have destroyed the above 
numbers of herrings or mackerel, as the case may be. 

The salmon and the trout, on an average, carry one 
thousand eggs to the pound of weight; that is to say, if 
a trout weigh one pound, it would carry about 1,000 eggs ; 
if a salmon weigh twenty pounds, it would carry about 
20,000 eggs; and yet, so many are the enemies of the young 
salmon and trout, both in the egg and infantile state, 
that it has been calculated (from the Tay fishery returns) 
that in order that one fish shall be caught in the net, 
from one to three thousand eggs must be laid by the 
parent fish. 

The principal dangers to trout eggs are floods, which 
sweep away and destroy the nests of gravel in which they 
are laid; mud, which covers them up; ducks, which 
destroy them by thousands; the parent fish themselves ; 
besides many insects, to which they are dainty morsels. 
The water ousel, or water crow, is said to eat these 
eggs. I feel convinced it does nothing of the kind. It 
is purely an insectivorous bird, and its business on the 
salmon nests is to destroy the insects that eat the eggs. 
It is, in fact, as clever policy to shoot the swallow for 
flying over the turnip fields, in order to eat the insects 
that destroy the turnips, as it is to shoot the water crow. 
The swallow does not eat the turnips; the water ouzel 
does not eat the salmon eggs; both birds eat pernicious 
insects. 

We are enabled, by the means of fish artificial culture, 
to preserve the eggs from many of their dangers; but 
before we can do this we must get the eggs ; and this is a 
very difficult task. Many good folks would really seem 
to imagine that salmon and trout eggs can be as readily 
taken from the parent’s nest as hen’s eggs can be from 
the hen-roost, and they feel annoyed if they do not get 
their promised supply of eggs; let me, therefore, explain 
a few of the difficulties of egg collecting. In the first 
place, the fish must be caught; and my experience tells 
me forcibly that the fish have great objections to be 
caught. Again, they make their nests and lay their 
eggs in the depth of the winter, and often when it is ex- 
cessively cold. I have frequently, when egg collecting, 
come out of the water with my net, and, having laid it 
on the bank to drain off the water, have found that in a 
few minutes it would become frozen as hard as the wire 
netting used to fold sheep. No one, therefore, should 
think of undertaking the task of egg collecting if he can- 
not stand cold. This work, moreover, is so uncertain, that 
the master must do it himself, or it will not be done at all. 
Gamekeepers and water bailiffs are good sort of fellows, 
but they do not care to work six or eight hours over their 
hips in a rapid stream, with the water a little above 
freezing point. Nor are they energetic enough, in the 
first place, to recognise, and secondly, to hunt for one 
particular trout, upon obtaining whose eggs the success 
or failure of the day’s sport may depend. Moreover, a 
great deal of patience and ingenuity must be set towork 
to catch the right kind of trout. 

I generally begin my work as soon in the early 
morning as it is possible to get the men together. 
I never think of walking up the bank of a river; for 
the trout, in clear water, are excessively artful and 
shy, and if they saw me, or heard footsteps, they would be 
off ina moment. Having ascertained where the best 
spawning bed is in the river, I walk near to it, and then, 
getting close to the bank, go on my hands and knees, and 
peep over to see what is going on. If there are a good 


number of fish at work on the bed, I signal to the keeper 
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who is on the other side of the stream; he then throws 
me a rope across, and I gradually drag the net right across 
to my side. Please remember that the first net should 
always be drawn across the stream below the fish; if 
drawn across above them, it is apt to belly out, make 
mud, and disturbthem. The net below being fixed with 
the greatest possible care and celerity, I haul the second 
net across the river above the fish; this done, I rest a 
minute previous to commencing serious business. The 
best thing to do next is to take a run and jump right 
into the middle of the river, all among the spawning fish. 
In a moment they fly all over the place, and the chances 
are that half of them are in the net before they know 
that anything is wrong. On one occasion, in this manner, 
I caught thirty-six trout in the lower net and twenty- 
one in the upper, and in an hour or two after arrival at 
the river side we had filled our cans with eggs and were 
on our road home again. This, however, was a piece 
of good fortune which occurs very, very seldom; more 
often than not, one has to walk miles and miles all day 
long, and perhaps not get more than three or four thou- 
sand eggs after all. 

One of the most curious things about trout egg 
collecting in the winter is the enormous number of 
male fish, compared to females, caught in the net; 
there are always seven gentlemen to one lady, and 
often the proportion is even greater. There are two 
reasons for this: first of all, nature seems to have or- 
dained that there shall be more male than female fish ; 
and, secondly, the male fish are certainly more silly 
than females, for the instant a splash is made in the 
water the males charge, all steam up, right into the 
net, and there kick and struggle like brave fish. The 
females, on the contrary, slip away somehow. 

Having caught the main body of the fish from the 
spawning bed, the next thing I do is to go into the 
water to see what I have caught in the net. The en- 
graving (from the pencil of Mr. Briscoe) will give 
some idea of the scene. We have just got a netful of 
fish, and the man on the right-hand side is going 
to take. them out; that man is your humble servant 
in his winter.“ get up.” The figure by the tree is my 
trusty assistant, Neville, all ready with the egg cans and 
spawnisg*tins; the people in the distance are beating 
the river to drive down any fish that may have escaped 
the net. The state of the trees will indicate the time of 
year. In the distance can be seen Lord Portsmouth’s 
mansion at Hurtsborne Park, Hants, and the waterfall 
at the end of his lordship’s beautiful lake. * 

As I said before, I am sure to find a large number of 
males in the net, and comparatively few females. Leaving 
the captured fish safely in the net, where they will not 
die whilst in the water, I at once institute a search for 
the ladies. Walking up stream, I go into the weeds which 
grow between the nets, and, baring my arms, bring 
my hands gradually together with the fingers outspread; 
in a minute or two I am pretty sure to touch the back 
of a trout with the tip of one of my fingers. At this 
moment great caution is necessary, or the fish will be off 
like lightning. I then catch the fish; but how this is 
done I am not going to tell the reader, for if I were to 
tell him I doubt if he could (like playing the fiddle) do 
it without much practice. 

Having searched all the weeds, I then search under 
the hollow banks—a pretty sure find for fugitive fish ; 
the “ bolt-bolt hole” of a water-rat, situated under the 
water level, is a very favourite place for a frightened 
trout, as she will often run her nose quite into the hole, 
with just only her tail protruding; this, however, is 
quite sufficient for me: if I can only feel her tail she is 
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generally mine. This searching for lady trout which 


have hidden themselves is the coldest part of the work, 
as one is very often tempted, in order not to lose a fish, 
to lower oneself so deep that the water runs down over 
the waterproof dress. 
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way. This archway was scarcely large enough to allow a 
man to pass up; it was half full of water, and, as we 
could not quite close the hatch above, a constant stream 
of water was running through. Knowing that, if I did 
not get these fish, we should go home without any eggs, 
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I will here describe the proper dress, viz.: a pair of 
indiarubber overalls,* reaching up to the armpits: these 
are drawn over the usual attire; woollen socks are worn 
over the feet, and a thin pair of boots. It is a great 
mistake to wear thick boots; they should be, on the 
contrary, very light, as it may be often necessary to 
run a hundred yards at full speed. It is a bad plan 
to wear thick flannel : 
will hold the water all day; thin flannel can be easily 
wrung out. I have made it an invariable rule the last 
five years, to anoint myself, before going out in the morn- 
ing, from head to foot with scented hair oil; I took 
this hint from the Esquimaux, who use oil largely in 
their fishing excursions. I carry with me a small bottle 
of this oil, and when about to get a trout from a rat- 
hole, or other deep place, give the arms and hands a 
good rubbing with it. It is to the use of this oil that 
I attribute my perfect immunity from rheumatism or 
colds ; it prevents the warmth of the skin escaping into 
the water. The work all done, I sometimes make my 
toilet in queer places : ina stable, or under a hedge; once 
in an open trap, on a bleak Hampshire common, the 
horse galloping as hard as he could, so as to catch the 
last train for London. It is avery bad thing to use any 
spirits while at work, but a glass of very hot grog when 
the work is over is most acceptable. Never forget a 
sealskin cap lined with wool: it keeps off the snow from 
the ears. It should come low down on the neck, and 
is as warm wet as dry. 

Very often the waterproof dress is of no service what- 
ever. On one occasion, when collecting eggs near Win- 
chester, we were not quick enough with one of the nets, 
and a whole shoal of trout went up underneath an arch- 


* Ican confidently recommend the waterproof garments made by 
Cordiag, near Temple Bar. 
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I went up into the hatchway and succeeded in catching 
some eight or nine very large fish. I found the fish 
with their noses pressed hard against the hatch by the 
sides of which the water was coming; and every time 
I caught a fish, was obliged to come out again, and 
then go in for another. The only fear I had was that 
some one might open the hatch; I therefore ordered 


my man to sit on the hatch, with strict orders to 


allow no one to move it until I had finished my work. 
I got a fine canful of eggs from these trout. 

The reader may ask what I do with the trout when I 
catch a great number at the same time. I have a 
net made with three hoops of cane; the net is fastened 
round these like a bag, and its mouth is drawn up 
and secured by means of string. This kind of net is 
generally called a “ hoop net,” but my man has chris- 
tened it a “crinoline” net. When the fish are caught 
in the net, I fasten the “crinoline” on to fny waist, 
keeping its mouth open with a stick; as I take the fish 
out of the meshes of the net I put them in the crinoline, 
and, as they are in the water, they will live there for any 
number of hours, and are always available when wanted. 
I have often carried fish for half a mile or more in the 
crinoline, walking up the bank of the river, and dipping 
the fish very frequently into the water; it is also pos- 
sible to keep them all night by tying the net to a tree, 
and keeping it in a deep hole. The old-fashioned way 
was to carry tubs in which to put the fish; but these 
tubs were clumsy, heavy things, and the fish apt to die in 
them, whereas, in the crinoline net, you can always give 
them fresh water by the simple process of putting the net 
in the river. 

When I am in quest of the larger game, viz., salmon, 
the work is more severe than with trout. Not many 
months since, haying obtained permission to collect eggs 





SALMON AND TROUT EGG COLLECTING. 


in a river in Wales, I was delighted to see some twelve 
or fourteen salmon on the spawning-bed. Please recol- 
lect this was not a brook, but a moderately sized river. 
With considerable difficulty I managed to get the net 
across the river, and while so doing, to my horror, a 
horse came from a field opposite and walked across the 
ford, disturbing the salmon considerably, and sending 
one or twointothe net. Everything being ready, I and 
my good friend John Lloyd, Esq., jun., of Brecon, a most 
energetic eonservator of the river Usk, jumped into the 
ford, and instantly away they went, the whole shoal 
of salmon, down the river, and crash into the net, 
They came with such force into the net, and the stream 
was so strong, that the men holding the net on the 
other side galled out for assistance, They managed, 
however, by belaying the rope round a tree, to hold on, 
Tt was perfeotly impossible, we found, to drag the net to 
the shore, There was nothing, therefore, left but to go 
into the riyer and take the fish out ene by one, I took 
out seyeral salmon, which were no good to me, so let 
them go; and at a most terrifie pace they did go when 
onge loase, At length I saw a monster of 9 salmon in 
the net—a@ 24-pounder—and was determined to have 
her; so, getting her into my arms, I allowed her to 
kiek for a while. When alittle quiet and faint, I carried 
her te the shore in my arms likeachild, My friend was 
there alveady, seated in a ehair ready to receive her, with 
a sheet round him, in order to hold the fish without 
knogking her sealea off, We ultimately returned her to 
the water, and she swam away as lively as could be. 
Just ag I was letting hev go, however, she turned round 
and hit me as smart a slap in the face with her tail as 
ever I received from a feminine—lady or fish; but I did 
not grumble, because I deserved it. The family of this 
fish, amounting to some 20,000, were all hatched out and 
turned into the Thames, If they are grateful fish, they 
will come back again. I carried them that night, start- 
ing from the station in Wales at half-past four on a 
winter’s evening, and arriving in London the next morn- 
ing at a quarter to six. I was thankful that I managed 
at all, as it was the night of a memorable snowstorm, 
which carried away all the telegraph wires, and nearly 
stopped the traffic on the Great Western. 

Salmon require a very large “crinoline,” and they 
are «# much more delicate fish than trout to keep 
alive. I therefore sometimes “tether” them if I want 
to keep them any time. I pass a piece of thick but 
soft string through one of the gills, and tie it loosely, 
so as not to interfere with their breathing. Having 
found a deep hole under a bank, I then slip the fish 
in, and tie the other end of the string on to a bough. 
The fish will generally stay quiet all night, and are 
easily caught again the next morning. On one occa- 
sion, being hard pressed, on the Tuam river, near Gal- 
way, I put string, in form of reins, on to three salmon, 
and drove them more than half a mile down the river, 
They were, however, awkward things to drive, as they 
would every minute turn round and look me in the face, 
after the fashion peculiar to leaders of the tandems which 
we used to drive at Oxford. But I brought ten salmon 
alive, in a huge box, to Galway, by car and railway. 
This was about as hard a day’s work as ever I went 
through; but we got nearly a quarter of a million salmon 
eggs to lay down in the troughs. 

When the eggs of the salmon or trout are brought 
home, I treat them with the greatest possible care and 
attention. From about the middle of December till 
towards the end of January, by going to the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, the reader 
will be able to examine the way in which the trout and 
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salmon eggs are hatched out; and my man, Neville, 
will be happy to show the various stages of the develop- 
ment of the fish. By the kindness of the French 
Government authorities at Huningue, I also receive a 
supply of French. eggs. I send them British eggs in 
return. In this museum will also be seen many drawings 
and models connected with fish culture, both of the sea 
and rivers, and also casts of the largest specimens of 
oceanic fish (including a small whale and a big shark) 
that have been lately brought to the London market, and 
for the loan of which I am much indebted to the chief 
London fishmongers, especially Messrs. Gilson and 
Quelch, of Bond Street, Grove, of Charing Cross, and 
Charles, of Ayabella Row. These casts and prepara- 
tions I have made with my own handa, and entirely ab 
my own personal expense, 





LIFE ON AMBA MAGDALA, THE STATE 
PRISON OF ABYSSINIA. 
Th 

Anyssinia has for many centuries been the theatre of 
bloodshed and spoliation; a eountry where might waa 
right. Scarcely has a certain individual, pretending to 
be a lineal descendant of Solomon, the King of Tarael, 
by the Queen of Sheba, through their son Menilech, 
sueceeded in raising himself to the throne of Ethiopia, 
when factions start up on every side; and the envious, 
and the sei-disqut patriot, haranguing the ignorant and 
creduleus populace on the wrongs to which their coun: 
try is subject, induce them to join the standard of re- 
bellion. The monarch becomes cruel as his power 
increases; he imposes an enormous tribute and kills his 
subjects at pleasure. The-consequence is that he be- 
comes weaker, and the most insinuating and boldest of 
his antagonists, by degrees more powerful, until the 
latter feels himself at last strong enough to offer battle 
to the sovereign, who of his great army having but a 
handful of troops remaining, must flee and die in ob- 
scurity. The usurper next wages war against those who, _ 
rebels like himself, still aspire to the crown, prevails, 
and places them one after another on the fortress, there 
to forget their ambitious dreams. These may be said 
to be dangerous to the State. They have been so under 
the old régime, but may, with certain privileges and im- 
munities, prove the prop of the realm, and the strength 
of its owner. The high officers and braves of the defeated 
pretenders enter the service of the recognised monarch, 
who, fearing their influence and power, conveys them in 
chains to their former masters, to converse on by-gone 
happy days, and recriminate in turn. 

Next, some of the oldest and mosié tried followers 
of the new King are added, They were first his 
equals, then his tools, and are now the shadows of his 
former poverty. The King’s brain is turned by the 
dazzling height. As an old toy is spurned by a child, 
so these must vanish from his sight. Thus the for- 
tresses were filled with inmates; thus Magdala was 
peopled. ; 

It is a sickening sight to stand at sunrise on the gate 
of the jail, and see ex-princes, governors, and the great 
of the land, passing out of the inclosure to their respec- 
tive houses—those who have been accustomed to govern 
large provinces in their own right—who haye enjoyed 
every luxury which riches could procure; the gray- 
headed, the youth, and the boy, all march in one long 
file, with their heads nearly parallel with the knees. 
There will never be any change for them until they 
are laid in the grave. Others—the poor soldier, who 
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has fallen in disgrace; the thief, the manslayer—all 
these may flatter themselves with the hope that one 
day the feiters from their feet and the irons from their 
hands will be removed, and that once more they will 
be allowed to depart from the hated mountain. But 
there is no such expectation for the nobles of the 
realm. ‘Their high birth has bestowed a curse upon 
them—it has sealed their doom. If even their present 
tormentor is supplanted by a new usurper, he will be 
guided by the same motives, “ Why should he endanger 
part of his conquered dominion? Why should he, by 
releasing his hostages, sow discord and strife where quiet 
reignsP ‘The peasants will transfer the love they bore 
the father to the son; the vassal will hail the arrival of 
his lord with joy, and all would be confusion and blood- 
shed. No; they must die in chains!” These are the 
sentiments which prompt every Ethiopian ruler. 

There was a time when the captives were at least 
humanely treated. Fetters were laid around their ankles, 
it is true, but never heavier than was necessary to keep 
them from escaping, and then they were not otherwise 
persecuted; but at the present time not only have irons, 
weighing at least ten pounds, been manufactured, but an 
additional chain on the hand has been put; and when- 
ever the King is in a bad temper, or the least quarrel 
arises which is reported to him, some new hardship is 
laid, not only upon those individuals who were the 
causes, but upon all without exception. 

In May, 1865, Theodorus, on his return from his ill- 
fated expedition to Shoah, was very much harassed by 
the Galla horsemen, and arrived in great fury at Mag- 
dala. ‘'I'wenty-four Galla nobles, amongst whom was the 
son of the now ex-Queen Workitt, the heir to the Wollo 
throne, who all had entered the service of Theodorus of 
their own free will, and whom he kept here confined as 
hostages, had to undergo a special measure of suffering 
on account of the attack of their fellow-countrymen ; 
but the King, still in expectation that an annual tribute 
would be given to him, laid no violent hands on his 
victims then. But when, some days subsequently, 
Menilech, the eldest prince of the late King of Shoah, and 
son-in-law of Theodorus, deserted his young wife and 
the royal standard, and fled to the Mussulmen, the fury 
of his father-in-law knew no bounds. All the Moham- 
medans were led to the plain; the prince was informed 
that his mother, having found a new son, could well 
dispense with him, and they were butchered in the most 
cruel manner. Every one, the Aboona Salama publicly, 
and the priests and soldiers in confidence, said that since 
the time of Menilech such a crime—to kill prisoners, after 
they had been in chains in Magdala—had not been per- 
petrated in Habesh (Abyssinia). The fury of his heart 
unallayed by the blood he had shed, the King vented 
his rage by inflicting on all the prisoners the misery of 
hand-chains in addition to those around their ankles. 

Besides the political prisoners, no criminals have ever 
been known, except under the present reign, to be sent 
to the fortress. They were generally transferred to the 
magistrates of the districts where they had violated the 
law, and were sentenced on the deposition of accredited 
witnesses to pay the damage, or in case of inability were 
incarcerated for a certain period, or were summarily 
dealt with, as by flogging; but of late years Magdala has 
been made the receptacle of all sorts of real and supposed 
malefactors. There are thieves, those having committed 
assaults, the manslayers, soldiers under royal displeasure, 
upwards of thirty females of the better class, the wives 
of deserted chiefs and their children, some boys of not 
more than nine years of age, a good number of Shoah 
soldiers to whom the imputation was made that they 
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intended to run away, and also very, many who have 
not the remotest idea of their offence, and will probably 
never learn it. All these, about four hundred, are in- 
discriminately huddled together in five round houses, 
twenty-four feet in diameter, in one inclosure, where, after 
having deducted the space which the buildings occupy, 
there is not room enough left in any one part for three 
persons to walk abreast. Of all these deha (common 
herd), no account of their arrival and their crime is pre- 
served. ‘They are placed here and forgotten, or left 
until Theodorus, getting a fit of generosity, which has 
not been the case for the last three years, releases some 
of them. On such occasions he sends for them, inquires 
the time and cause of their confinement, and acts accord- 
ingly ; but at other times, while they are being brought 
into his presence, he becomes annoyed at cume exterior 
object, and, with the pious wish of “ May God open you!” 
orders them to be taken back, There is here a man, for 
instance, with the name of Negusee, from Lasta, who 
has been a prisoner for more than five years, and for no 
other reason but that the soldiers when plundering dis- 
covered in the ground near his dwelling a quantity of 
grain, of which he had not informed them beforehand. 
In fact, there is no rule whatever observed in the present 
time. A manslayer, according to the law of the country, 
could never be shut up in Magdala. A certain number 
of holy places—a similar institution to the cities of refuge 
under the Mosaic dispensation—have been reserved for 
him to flee to, where he must remain until the near- 
est of kin prefers a complaint against him. Certain 
authorised judges inquire into the matter, and, finding 
that the deceased person was not killed intentionally, 
they leave the relation to choose between a certain sum 
of money, generally a little above a hundred Maria The- 
resa dollars, or the death of the criminal. If the for- 
mer proposal is accepted, and the manslayer is too poor 
to pay the required sum, he is chained hand to hand to the 
relative of the deceased, and both, traversing the country, 
beg until the money is collected ; they then give it over, 
in the presence of the judge and other respectable wit- 
nesses, when the prisoner is set at liberty. According 
to the “ Faeta Negest,” the Abyssinian code of laws, no 
compromise can be entered into with a murderer: “as 
he has shed man’s blood, so his blood must be shed by 
man.” 

The houses of mud and reeds, which constitute the 
prison, are locked up during the night; but as soon as 
the sun rises they are opened, and every one who has 
been able to build a hut for himself without the inclosure 
can there spend the day without being molested by any 
man, except at certain intervals when a suspicion exists 
that some open their chains in their retreat. All these 
huts are overlooked by an eminence on the south-west, 
where the warders sit during the day. Besides this, for 
every ten prisoners, another soldier is appointed to watch, 
but cannot enter the abode of any without asking per- 
mission. He is responsible for his ten men, and is put 
in irons himself if one of them escapes, which is, however, 
a very rare occurrence, and very difficult indeed to accom- 
plish. For the last four years none, except a little boy 
dressed in girl’s clothing, has left the mountain alive; the 
rest either fell down from the precipice and were dashed 
to pieces, or were discovered in the venture and subjected 
to lingering sufferings. Some months ago the brother 
of a governor of a Tigrian district made an attempt at 
flight, was recaptured, mercilessly beaten, remained about 
two months in the stocks, and subsequently was executed. 

To keep on good terms with the higher officers must 
never be neglected by the prisoners, for they can be 
annoyed in many ways; and, however just their cause 
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may be, they will never gain anything by complaining. | plaintive sound, the cry of distress, until their small 
If. some one should venture to submit a certain matter | pittance is giventothem. But, in order to prevent mis. 
to the King, he will too late perceive that every detail | understanding, I must state that a whole loaf, weighing 
has been so altered by the defendant that the wrath of | about eight ounces, has very much the appearance of a 
the partial monarch is sure to fall upon his own head. | pancake, but is not nearly as nourishing as the same 
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He understands but too well the import of that phrase | 


that “a man wearing chains cannot be considered a 
human being, and has no right to grumble,” and there- 
fore will refrain from finding fault. Patience becomes 
the best policy, and, rather than resist or complain on 
being struck, the initiated would prefer to present the 
second cheek for repetition of the injury. 

No rations have for some years past been given to the 
political prisoners, and if they did not send their servants 
from time to time to their respective districts to collect 
Some money through relations and their own peasantry, 
they would be left to starve. The poor, however, receive 
within the twenty-four hours half a loaf of teff bread and 





some water, but are frequently compelled to raise a long 





quantity of wheat bread. These four ounces of endjeralt 
are scarcely sufficient to keep a man alive, even much 
less feed him; and they are compelled to increase the 
amount of their food in the best way they can. Several 
now and then obtain some employment by their richer 
brethren in misery, or by soldiers loitering near the 
prison, and.thus earn a meal; others, again, are allowed 
to go about begging, and it must be confessed that, what- 
ever bad qualities preponderate in the Abyssinian, lack 
of almsgiving is not one of them: however little he may 
possess himself, he invariably is ready to give a morsel 
to the mendicant; and the mendicant in his turn, after 
having finished his round, in which he generally collects 
sufficient for his needs, has also a bit to spare for those 
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who, through sickness and other causes, are hindered 
from performing their circuit. Nothing beyond this 
half loaf is ever given by the State; and, if the poor did 
not receive the worn-out clothes of the well-to-do, they 
would be in the most wretched condition, and, unless an 
occasional present is given to them by a relative, they 
have no means whatever of furnishing themselves with 
this necessary article. In case of sickness no doctor 
attends, no medicine is dispensed, no spiritual, adviser 
approaches. ‘They lie on the hard ground day after day, 
uncared-for, unpitied, and, although racked with pain 
and distracted by mental anguish, the chains are not 
removed until death has put an end to their sufferings. 

Before quitting this subject I must endeavour to 
explain the mode and the varieties of chaining. The 
person to be fettered is made to sit down, and lay one 
leg on @ stone; an iron ring, through which a chain of 
three links is inserted, is pulled over the foot, and while 
one holds another beats ‘on it with a stone, very often 
eliciting cries of anguish from the victim, until it has 
diminished to the size of the leg immediately above the 
ankle. The other end of the chain is then introduced 
into the second ring, and the same operation is repeated 
with the second leg. Then the right hand is fettered 
ina similar manner, while the short suspended chain 
is fastened by means of a small ring to the foot-chain, 
bending the unfortunate individual to such a stooping 
position as actually to distort his features in walking. 
Sometimes to hand and foot fetters a monkoro is added. 
The monkoro is a piece of wood about six feet long, 
with something like.a triangle at one extremity, like this 
<|, which is put around the neck of the prisoner. 
In such a case the poor man can never leave his place, 
unless compassionatcly assisted by some one carrying 
his heavy appendage before him. ‘The most cruel of 
all the instruments of restraint are the stocks used for 
the refractory, and those who make an attempt at escape. 
Along thick beam with large holes is laid on some stones 
a foot high : having inserted the feet, irons are hammered 
around them ; and the poor fellow, who cannot sit upright 
except when supported on his back, must remain lying 
in the same position for months, without ever being 
released for any purpose whatever. The runaway, as 
arule, when taken out of the stocks is led to execution. 

Thus it will be seen that the prisoners occasion to the 
State very few expenses, and that the prison system of 
the present time is as cruel and merciless as it possibly 
ean be amongst the most savage nations. I believe 
that the words of David (Psalm !xxiv. 20), “The dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty,” 
can nowhere be employed more appropriately. 

Since November, 1864, Magdala has been invested with 
quite a novel character. The Emperor Theodorus, who, 
in spite of his pompous name, is not more civilised, but 
perhaps more cunning and certainly more cruel than any 
of his people, had attained to the summit of Abyssinian 
glory. He had conquered the most remote provinces, 
had an immense army at his back, was feared and ad- 
mired by distant tribes; and, endowed with a good deal 
of superstition, began to persuade himself, as his sub- 
jects had been taught to believe, that by virtue of his 
adopted name he had become the Theodorus of Abyssi- 
nian prophecy, in whose reign felicity and peace should 
be enjoyed, the conqueror and regenerator of mankind. 
This pride, which knew no bounds at this period, he 
deemed had been impugned by high authorities, and he 
revenged the imagined insult upon those individuals 
whom he had in his grasp. He chained them in October, 
1863, and the following months, tortured and tormented 
them in various ways, and, after having dragged them 
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bound two and two together in fetters across mountains 
and plains, on dangerous roads, a distance of about fifteen 
days, given over to the tender mercies of the rude 
soldiery, insulted and harassed at every step, he deposited 
them in Magdala—I speak of the Europeans. Before 
this event Theodorus had forcibly detained the Egyptian 
commissioner three years, had incarcerated “the suc- 
cessor of St. Mark,” his visitor, as also his own bishop, 
and chained the French consul. These arguments were 
too convincing to the half-savage military, The King 
had demonstrated to his servants that he is not afraid 
of the mightiest monarchs of the earth, and had the 
satisfaction of hearing night after night his courage 
praised in song, and himself exalted as the vicegerent,of 
the Deity. 

Arrived here, we (the Europeans) were treated a degree 
worse than the lowest criminals. While the latter had 
a small space assigned to them in one of the houses 
wherein to seek shelter from the sun by day and the 
cold at night, we were left in the open air to shift for 
ourselves as well as we could, not the least consideration 
being taken of a lady and a young child; and it was 
only after the lapse of some days that we were allowed 
to pitch a tent or fasten a piece of cloth under the awning 
of the roof, wherein we dwelt for the next fifteen months. 
Seven months we were here in foot-chains, and in the 
eighth a hand-chain was added. It is true we were 
not anxious to be driven into one of the houses; for, 
although to the native no great hardship, it is a trial of 
no ordinary character to the European, which we had 
to experience several nights on a subsequent occasion. A 
cubit (foot and a half) of room was allotted to each of 
us ; but, when our coloured neighbours took their places, 
we were pushed so much, as to be compelled, since we 
could not fight, to sit cowering together and watch for 
the dawn of day ; and, when the doors were unbolted at 
last, we made a rush to change our scanty linen as quickly 
as possible. During the day we were stared at by the 
curious like so many wild beasts in the Zoological Gardens; 
but, while the latter are generally admired on account 
of their strength, size, beauty, or ferocity, we were cri- 
ticised on the opposite principle, as having “hair like 
monkeys, eyes like cats, complexion like milk,” etc. ; and 
it was only after several of us began to speak Amharic 
that we heard the naive remark, that, “although they 
do not resemble, yet they are human beings in reality.” 
If we had had the power, as it was imputed to us, of 
coining dollars to an unlimited extent without any 
materials, or, in other words, by alchemical processes, 
we might have had every comfort possible for such a 
position ; but, as we had no friends, and not over-much 
cash, we had to swallow every abuse until the novelty 
had died away. 

But when we were conveyed hither ‘with the mem- 
bers of the English mission as the king’s “ friends,” in 
July, 1866, to be chained, our treatment was entirely 
different from what it was the first time. Although 
Europeans are so dull as not to understand such kind 
of amity, yet, on account of the benefits derived from 
it, we know how to appreciate it. It is one thing to 
have a house for one’s self, or, at least, one for two 
persons, and to be attended by one’s servants, living 
in the same inclosure, and who can be had when re- 
quired ; and another thing to be obliged to live amongst 
every sort of filth, and to wait till it pleases the careless 
Abyssinian to inquire after his master’s wants. We 
therefore make the best of our opportunities; for we do 
not know what a day, nay, what an hour may bring 
forth. Several of us write or study languages from the 
scanty store, or rather wreck, of our books; some fill up 
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their time with gardening and physical labour; and others 
find the best occupation in sleeping and paying of visits. 
The native dignitaries are very polite, more especially 
to the members of the mission ; to them they pay almost a 
daily visit of some length—for love's sake, it is said; but 
some individuals, who do not think very highly of the 
affection of Abyssinians, are inclined to believe that the 
liberal entertainment and the powers of conversation of 
Mr. Rassam are the principal means of attraction: As 
soon as we are informed of their approach, our books, 
papers, inkstand, in fact, every article creating suspicion, 
having been removed out of view, we await them at the 
door of our rooms, with the fervent wish that they might 
very soon find their way back to the quarter of the great. 
After a good deal of bowing on our part, and many re- 
peated inquiries after our health on the part of our 
visitors, with just as many assurances from our lips that 
all is satisfactory, we are very happy to get rid of them 
in order to resume our work. I must let out the secret 
that most of our illustrious guests with high-sounding 
titles are of very low origin, and that their elevation is 
not due to merit. They are the creatures of Theodorus. 
He has annihilated or imprisoned the great, and made 
small men big. 

But whenever there is a report that a royal messenger 
has arrived, we are not content with laying our writing 
materials aside: we must find a safer hiding-place. The 
pockets of coats or waistcoats are hurriedly searched, and 
every scrap of paper is examined and destroyed. Those, 
however, which are destined to make a sea voyage are 
either secreted in the straw of the roof, or thrust in a hollow 
stick, or secured in a bottle buried in the ground, or are 
quickly despatched to the dwelling of a native friend, who 
takes care of them, until we know by the next advent of 
the chiefs whether the state of things will remain tnal- 
tered for a little while longer, or whether “ friendship” 
has ceased to exist, and persecution has commenced. 
Thus we live on in .continual fear and anxiety, sus- 
tained, however, by the hope that ere long the hour 
of deliverance and reunion will strike, when the 
husband will embrace his wife, the father his children, 
and when friend with friend will magnify the goodness 
of God. 

I am afraid I have transgressed already on the 
patience of the reader, but before concluding I must 
make a few brief remarks in reference to two classes of 
captives varying from all the rest—the first, the Abunah 
(bishop), and the Etcheghe (chief prior of the monks). 
They are without chains, but guarded by soldiers. The 
former has for some years past been at perpetual enmity 
with the King; and, although the most influential per- 
sonage after him inthe country, he is not so highly thought 
of at present as his predecessor; but as soon as a change 
of government ensues he will again possess unlimited 
authority, and every aspirant to the throne will be only 
too glad to obey the behest of Abunah (or Aboona) 
Salama. 

The last which I mention are not generally considered, 
but are in the fullest sense of the word prisoners—I 
mean the women confined in the hareem, or elfin as it is 
called here—the wives and concubines of him who can 
scarcely any more be called ruler, and the “ confiscated” 
wives of some political prisoners who offered any attrac- 
tion to the royal connoisseur. Their life is monotonous 
enough. Shut up in a house, guarded by peevish 
warders, never allowed to see either mother or sister, 
they are periodically taken to their master, travelling at 
night, while another batch is sent back; that is to say, 
when the roads are not blocked up. At this moment 


LIFE ON AMBA MAGDALA. 
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the women, as well as all other prisoners, are agreed in 
this particular, that they never any more wish to see 
the face of that cruel individual who has slaughtered 
monthly; without exaggeration, his thousands around 
him, and has converted that part of the country where 
he is closed in by the rebels into a large cbarnel-house, 
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THE map on a previous page has been copied from the 
route-map prepared by the Government for the use of the 
officers of the Expedition, with additions from the most 
recent and best authorities. It will enable our readers 
to follow more clearly the despatches and letters on Abys. 
sinian affairs: The smaller map shows the position of 
Abyssinia in relation to surrounding geography. Under 
the heading of Abyssinian Notes will be published such 
miscellaneous information as will help to give a fair idea 
of the country and its people. 
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BOOKS ABOUT ABYSSINIA. 


An article in the “ Quarterly Review ” for October thus com- 
menced : “ Not many months ago Abyssinia was to the gene- 
rality of Englishmen teiva “incognita. None, save a few 
geographers, the readers of Bruce’s travels, some missionaries 
and relatives of the unhappy prisoners at Magdala, knew or 
cared to know much about that part of the world.” There 
was some truth in this statement, but at the same time it is 
both strange and true that more has been written about 
Abyssinia than about almost any other country of the same size 
in the world. In the latest and most convenient handbook on 
the subject* there is printed in an appendix a list of above two 
hundred books and tracts on Abyssinia in various European 
languages! Besides these, there are so many papers and 
articles in various encyclopsedias and dictionaries, in transac: 
tions of scientific societies, and in missionary reports, that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson was justified in saying at a scientific meeting 
that “it was a mistake to say but little was known about 
Abyssinia; of few countries do we know so much.” At the 





“* Abyssinia and its People,’ Edited by John. Camden 1 Hotten. 
J. C, Hotten, London, 
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same time there is need now of this knowledge being brought 
home to general readers in popular form, and this Mr. Hotten’s 
book helps to accomplish. It gives extracts from most of the 
works of English, French, and German travellers, and, espe- 
cially, contains the report of the late Mr. Consul Plowden, by 
far the best account yet printed of Abyssinian life and customs, 
The Parliamentary Blue-books furnish ample materials for com- 
piled volumes. Of original travels and narratives of personal 
adventure, the best are “ Bruce’s Travels” (1790), “ Salt’s 
Voyage” (1814), Mansfield Parkyns’ “ Residence and Travels” 
(1853), Cornwallis Harris’s “The Highlands of Ethiopia” 
(1844), “ Dufton’s Narrative” (1867). Of foreign books, the 
best are those of Riippell, Gobat, Ferret et Salinier, and others 
mentioned in Mr, Hotten’s volume. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL BOUNDARIES, 


From the “Quarterly Review” article, already mentioned, 
we quote a brief geographical statement :— 

“The geographical limits of the ‘ Abyssinia’ of the present 
day are no longer those of the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia, 
which was bounded on the east and south-east by the Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Aden. The whole of that seaboard is now 
claimed by Turkey ; while the low desert country lying between 
the seaboard and the high-land of Abyssinia is occupied by 
lawless and independent tribes. ‘ Abyssinia proper’ is now 
limited to the high-land between the 9th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude, and the 36th and 40th degrees of east longitude. 

“The theatre of our military operations will, however, include 
a portion of the eastern desert and of the seaboard, and may 
be defined as bounded on the north and north-west by Nubia, on 
the east and south-east by the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, 
and on the south and west by Southern and Central Africa. In 
common parlance, also, this tract of country may be considered 
(though not quite correctly) as ‘Abyssinia.’ The length of this 
district, from Massowah in the north, to the upper part of the 
river Hawash in the south, is, as measured in a direct line on 
the map, about 500 miles. Its breadth, from Metemma in the 
west to the Red Sea, as measured on the map, is also about 
500 miles. 

“¢ Abyssinia proper’ is divided into six chief provinces: 
Tigré in the north, Samen and Lasta in the centre, Amhara, 
Godjam and Shoah in the south. It is intersected by numerous 
rivers and streams, the latter being, for the most part, moun- 
tain torrents. The principal rivers are the Mareb* and the 
Tacazze (one of the chief tributaries of the Nile), in Tigré; the 
Abai (a tributary of the Blue Nile), in Godjam; and the 
Hawash, in Shoah. This latter river flows towards the Gulf of 
Aden, but loses itself in a lake in that neighbourhood, and does 
not reach the sea. All these rivers run in deep valleys. In 
the rainy season they are full and swollen, in the dry season 
they are fordable at all points, and often contain little or no 
water. 

“ Abyssinia may be described as a vast hich and mountainous 
table-land, about 500 miles long, with a mean breadth of per- 
haps 200 miles, rising up from the plains of East Africa. It is 
bounded on the east by a desert which reaches to the shores of 
the Red Sea, and on the north, north-west, and west, by the 
plains of Nubia and of Central Africa. The eastern desert, 
which separates Abyssinia from the sea, varies very considerably 
in width. While at Massowah (the principal port on that coast, 
close to the north-east corner of Abyssinia), it is only a few 
miles broad, at Amphilla (a seaport 100 miles further south) it 
is 100 miles broad, at T'ajoura (in the Gulf of Aden) 200 miles, 
and farther south even 300 miles wide, 

“The eastern edge of the great plateau or high-land of 
Abyssinia rises abruptly from this desert to a height of between 
8000 and 9000 feet above the sea level, and runs due south in 
a direct line from near Massowah in the north, to the vicinity 
of the upper Hawash in the south, a distance of 500 miles. To 
penetrate Central Abyssinia from any point between Massowah 
and the Gulf of Aden, therefore, this mountain barrier must be 
ascended. . 

“The plateau of Abyssinia would thus appear to havo a 
general fall or slope from the east to the west, which is, 
moreover, evident from the fact that all the rivers (with the 
single exception of the Hawash, which is, moreover, beyond and 
outside of the high-land) flow towards the west. But though 
it may, perhaps not incorrectly, be described as a table-land, 
Abyssinia presents to the traveller all the features and difficul- 





* Sir Samuel Baker, in his new and interesting book, **The Nile 
Tributaries of Abyssinia,’’ tells us the curious fact that this river loses 
itself in the sand in the vicinity of Kassala, and never reappears—thus 
correcting the popular idea that it joined the Athara or the Nile, 
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ties of a highly mountainous country ; for it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains, some of which rise to the height of 14,000 
or even 15,000 feet, and on whose tops both snow and ice are 
to be found. It is further cut up by rivers whose beds run in 
extraordinarily deep valleys, so deep as to be 8,000 feet below 
the general level of the plateau.” 


KING THEODORE, 

King Theodore, the hero of the hour, has had a history of 
romantic vicissitude. Though his father claimed to be de- 
scended from the line of the ancient kings, he was left when 
yet a child an orphan in abject poverty, his mother following 
the humble calling of a kousso* seller. He was sent to a con- 
vent to be brought up as a priest; but the convent being 
attacked by a robber chief, who put most of the inmates to the 
sword, Dejaj Kassai (such was his name in early life) escaped 
to the castle of a powerful uncle, Dejaj Confu. On the death 
of Confu his sons quarrelled, and Kassai sided with the eldest, 
who was defeated. He then became a robber chief. Gaining 
many followers, he trained an army, and raised the standard of ' 
rebellion under the pretext of checking oppression and resist- 
ing violence. The Queen of the usurping Galla race, long 
hated by the oppressed people, sent an army against him. Her 
troops were defeated. Finding force unavailing, the Queen 
offered to the successful wa®ior her grandchild in marriage, 
intending thereby to betray him into her power. The princess, 
however, became a faithful and devoted wife, warning him of 
all the plots contrived for his destruction. At length the trea- 
cherous Queen and her son, Kassai’s father-in-law, were de- 
feated in a pitched battle, and fled from the country. Kassai 
had still several chiefs to conquer and provinces to subdue. 
Tigré was ruled by an ancient warrior, Dejaj Oulie. <A great 
battle was fought on the 3rd February, 1856, which resulted in 
the total defeat of the Ras or King of Tigré. The conqueror was 
crowned on the 5th of that month by the name of King Theo- 
dore. The ceremony was performed by the Aboona (papa or 
father) Salama, Metropolitan of Abyssinia. Gradually all re- 
sistance to his claim was overcome, and he became undisputed 
ruler of the country. In his battles he was assisted by several 
foreigners, and his chief counsellor was Mr. Bell, an English- 
man, who was killed in one of the battles while saving the 
life of his friend and sovereign. 

When Mr. Stern, author of a deeply interesting book, “ Wan- 
derings among the Falashest of Abyssinia,” arrived in the 
country, he was hospitably entertained by Mr. Bell, and by him 
introduced to the King. He was pacing up and down in his 
camp, surrounded by many of the nobles and chief warriors. 
“With uncovered heads we approach; In the most urbane 
manner he beckons us to advance, and, among other questions, 
inquires how a Christian nation like the English can tolerate 
idolatry in India, and uphold the power of Mohammedanism in 
Egypt and Turkey. Mr. Stern replies that Christianity teaches 
us to love and not to persecute; to instruct and not to op- 
press an unbeliever. ‘ Avoonah! avoonah!’ (True! true!) ex- 
claims the King. ‘And if this is your design in Abyssinia you 
have my approval to your mission, if you likewise obtain the 
assent of the Aboona.’ He adds, ‘ You are my brother and my 
friend, and you have my full sanction to visit every province in 
my kingdom.’ ”’ 

Bishop Gobat, who visited Abyssinia in 1830, in describing 
the Falashes, says that they retain some lingering notions of the 
predicted Messiah ; and when he questioned them regarding 
his coming, they replied that he would probably appear in the 
character of a conqueror, by the name of Theodoros, whose 
advent they supposed was near ; an expectation, he adds, which 
the Christians of Abyssinia shared equally with themselves.t 
This remarkable statement was published long before Dejaj 
Kassai was heard of; and it is probable that the crafty war- 
rior took advantage of the prevailing rumour in assuming the 
name of Theodore on his coronation. 

With regard to the personal character of Theodore, there have 
been very conflicting accounts. The truth seems to be that 
to his undoubted natural ability he added some good qualities 





* Kousso is a plant regarded as a specific against tapeworm, a disease 
frightfully common in Abyssinia. 

t The Falashes are a numerous race in Abyssinia, of Jewish origin. 
They are supposed to havé settled there after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, though some of them claim to be descended from far more 
ancient Hebrew emigrants, of whom the Queen of Sheba was ruler. 
The Falashes derive their name from the Ethiopic word Falesh, which 
means an exile—a remarkable confirmation of their alleged origin. 

$ “Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia.” By tho 
Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Jerusalem, P, 467. Dold, New 
York, 
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of heart, which for a time were called into exercise, especially 
under the guidance of such counsellors as Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Plowden. The latter has thus described him :—“ Dejaj Kassai is 
vigorous and subtle, daring to a fault, and, perhaps, more dis- 
posed to innovation than any. He has abolished in his army the 
practice of mutilating dead bodies; taught his soldiers some 
discipline, makes war without baggage or camp followers, and 
encourages foreigners. Though proud, his manner is all hu- 
mility ; he is severe, liberal, and usually just, but breaks out 
now and then into unaccountable acts of violence, which in- 
dicate a somewhat unsettled temperament; he commences 
enterprises with more vigour than he pursues them, and is 
much under the influence of prophets and fortune-tellers.” 

Sir H. Rawlinson has remarked on this report that King 
Theodore had abolished Mohammedanism, had secularised the 
church property, and had crushed the priestly influence, which, 
in the time of Mr. Plowden, was one of the crying evils of 
Abyssinia. He had also introduced many useful reforms into 
the administration of justice, and had adopted measures for 
the encouragement ofindustry. As long as Plowden and Bell 
were alive he was to a certain extent a model sovereign, but 
since their deaths he had gone altogether wrong. 

Dr. Beke, however, affirms that Theodore was from the 
first an arrant villain. He was made agreat man and a good 
man by Bell and Plowden, but th moment they died he became 
bad, As long ago as 1852, Dr. Beke says, he was an arrant 
drunkard, and used to fire under the table at the legs of his 
guests, 

Fits of drunkenness, added to an ungoverned temper, suffice 
to account for the wild and capricious conduct of Theodore to 
his British captives, as well as the horrid cruelties to his own 
people, except they are to be ascribed to partial insanity. 

The story of the relations of King Theodore with the British 
Government would be too long to tell here, but the following 
may be received as a sufficient account of the maltreatment of 
the British subjects which has led to the war of release and 
redress. When Consul Cameron came the first time to Abyssinia 
he was well received by his Majesty and presented with valuable 
presents. The King wished him to take a letter to England, and 
to bringan answer. He was either to go himselfall the way, or, 
at least, to Massowah, and there wait for the answer. Mr. 

ameron went a different route to Massowah from that advised 


by the King, as he wished to get some medicine from Mr. Flad, 


one of the missionaries. He also dismissed Aito Samuel, a Jew 
convert, who had been sent as his escort and interpreter. This 
Samuel wrote a letter of accusation to the King against Mr. 
Cameron, and other Abyssinians told the King that Mr. Cameron 
had been heard speaking disrespectfully ofhim. A Frenchman, 
M. Bardel, now high in favour with the King, is said to be mis- 
chievously active in poisoning his mind against the English, and 
against the missionaries. When the King afterwards saw Mr. 
Cameron at Gondar he was enraged at his going among his ene- 
mies, and also at not bringing back a letter from the Queen. 
** Why does the Queen not write tome?” he said. “Whois Rus- 
sell ?” (the letter last received having been signed by Earl Rus- 
sell). “ Let the Queen write herself.” On the arrival of another 
Foreign Office despatch the King’s rage knew nobounds. The 
Consul was made a prisoner in the camp. Once, on asking 
leave to go to his own house on account of his state of health, 
the King refused, saying, “ Let him die, if they only cannot say 
that I have killed him. Whereis his answer to my letter? Why 
does his Queen despise me?” On asking leave to return to his 
post as Consul at Massowah he was put into chains along with 
the missionaries and others under his protection. ‘ When we 
were in prison,” writes Mr. Flad (Blue Book of 10th August, 
1867), “‘the King once sent us a message, saying, ‘The Consul 
I have imprisoned because his Queen did not send me an 
answer. Personally, I have nothing against him. Messrs. Stern 
and Rosenthal I have imprisoned because they have abused 
me, and the rest (we were ten Europeans) I have imprisoned 
because I found that you white people are all bad.” When 
Mr. Rassam arrived with a special letter from the Queen he 
was received with outward courtesy, and the King wrote an 
extraordinary letter, in which he says, “I have released Mr. 
Cameron and the other prisoners, and all Europeans who 
might wish to leave the country, and I have kept Mr. Rassam, 
for the sake of consulting together upon the extension of our 
friendship.” Afterwards, like another Pharaoh, the King was 
angry because the prisoners were free, and caused them to be 
seized, on pretence that they insulted him by not going to say 
farewell before leaving. Mr. Rassam and the rest have since 
been in durance, some at Magdala, and others at Debra Tabor, 
and the King’s camp. The whole number of European pri- 
soners, including women and children, is about sixty. 
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INTERNATIONAL Law.—By the will of the late Dr. William 
Whewell, Master of Trinity College, funds are bequeathed for the 
endowment of a chair of International Law at Cambridge. The — 
Professor in his lectures is “ to make it his aim to lay down such 
rules and suggest such measures as may tend to diminish the 
evils of war, and finally to extinguish war between nations.” 
Scholarships in international law are also to be founded. The 
hopes of extinguishing war by public or international law, it ig 
to be feared, are Utopian, as long as the passions of human 
nature have sway. Nevertheless, it is well to have sound 
information and right feeling diffused on certain points upon 
which nations of equal civilisation may consent to arrange 
articles of agreement. 


Dr. AnpERSON oF Norwicu, FatHer oF AMELIA OPIE.—: 
He was much afflicted with a painful disease, which he bore 
with patience, and allowed me to take away the following 
prayer, which he had just been writing, and which I found 
lying on his table :—“ Almighty God and most merciful Father! 

I humbly beseech thee to ease. my pain, increase my patience, 
and lay upon me no more than I am able to bear, although I 
have deserved it all: and grant that when my soul is released 
from this prison of my body, it may be admitted into that rest 
which is appointed for all such as repent, amend, and believe; 
as I trust does thy unworthy servant, who now lies prostrate 
before thee, in humble reliance on the atoning merits of thy 
beloved Son, who suffered death that we might enjoy life 
eternal, and to whom be all honour, dominion, and power for 
ever and ever. Amen!” He continued steadfast in the Chris- 
tian faith until his death, which took place about two years — 
afterwards (1823).—J. J. Gurney’s Autobiography. : 


A Userut Hint to Motuers anp Guarprans.—It is within 
my certain knowledge that, particularly with Italian singing- 
masters, advantages have been taken when opportunity offered, 
In fact, no teacher—whether he be music-master, dancing: ~ 
master, riding-master, or a master of any sort—ought to be © 
permitted to give lessons to a girl unless in the presence ofan | 
efficient chaperone. Look at the many instances of riding- | 
masters riding off with their pupils at Cheltenham and other ~ 
places, and the affairs we have heard of, and those whith have ~ 
been hushed up, that spring out of other educational lessons; 
they make one wonder that there are yet many mammas who | 
remain with their eyes unopened.—Hon. Grantley Berkeley. 


Sir Ropert Napier, «.c.B.—The commander of the Abys- 
sinian expedition, an officer of the Royal Engineers, has a dis- 
tinguished name, both as a soldier and politician. He served 
through the Sutlej campaign of 1845—46, and at Moodkee, at 
Ferozeshah, Sobraon, and the subsequent advance on Lahore. In 
1846, he was chief engineer at the siege of the hill fort of Kangra, 
and in 1849 at Mooltan. He was commanding engineer with the 
right wing of the army of the Punjaub at the battle of Goojerat, 
and in Sir Walter Gilbert’s pursuit of the Sikharmy. He com- 
manded mountain columns against hill tribes of Afreedees in 
1852. In 1857 he was chief of Sir James Outram’s staff, and 
was present in the action leading to the first relief of Lucknow, 
and the capture of Alumbagh. In 1858 he was chief engineer 
at the siege of Lucknow, and took active part in the subsequent 
dispersion of rebel forces. In 1860 he commanded a division 
of the China expeditionary force, directing the operations ab 
the storming of the Taku forts, and the occupation of Pekin. 
In person Sir Robert Napier is described as above the middle 
height, with a slight stoop, which makes him at first look shorter 
than he really is. His hair, whiskers, and moustache are be- 
coming white, but this is almost the only sign of age that can be 
detected in the man who served with distinction in the Sutle 
campaign. In energy, activity, powers of endurance, an 
general aptitude for all kinds of work, at the desk or in the 
field, the youngest and most active of his staff—and his staff 
includes many officers who are both young and active—are put 
upon their mettle, and require all they can do to keep pace 
with him. In manner he is extremely quiet, even subdued, 
and, although studiously courteous, a little reserved and dis- 
tant with strangers. He is a splendid horseman, and is said to 
excel greatly as a writer of clear and effective despatches. He 
was military member of the Supreme Council in Calcutta; but 
in 1865, when Sir William Mansfield was appointed to the chief 
command, Sir Robert was offered and accepted the command 
of the Bombay army, and has continued in that appointment 
till entrusted with the command of the Abyssinian expedition. 
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The Volume, consisting of 832 pages 8vo, may be had through any Bookseller, for Seven Surturn@s, in cloth boards. For Presents, 
elegantly bound, with gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf extra, 10s. 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1867, 


CONTAINING:— 


JACQUES BONNEVAL. 
Powell.” 

BLIND JOHN NETHERWAY. By Mrs. Prosser. 

COUSIN MABEL’S EXPERIENCES. By Miss E. J. 
WHATELY. 

THE CURATE OF ELLERTON. By Rev. F. Annoxp. 

THE DOOR WITHOUT A KNOCKER. 

JESSICA’S MOTHER. By the Author of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.” 

HERMAN’S ALARUM. 

THE WOLPF’S GLEN. 

THE STUDENT OF PADUA. 

A WORSHIPPER IN THE COLISEUM. 


MY STUDY CHAIR. By the Author of “ The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye.” 


By the Author of “ Mary 





STORY OF THE FAITH IN HUNGARY. By the 
Author of “ From Dawn to Dark in Italy.” 


ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH MISSION AT PESTH. 
By Rev. Dr. Kerra. 
THE PARSONAGE OF THE HARTZ. 


THE MODERN SYNAGOGUE. By Rev. M. M. Ben 
OLIEL. 


SABBATHS IN POPISH AND OONTINENTAL 
LANDS. By Rev. Dr. Wr.iz. 


BIBLE SONNETS. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES of Dr. Cotton, 
Hugh Stowell, William Howels, John Thornton, ete. 


MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 


Wirth a SERMON FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YEAR, Essays, MiscELLANEOUS Narratives, IntustraTions or Cristian Live, 
SxetcuHEs From AproaD, Historican Scenes, Montraty Revieious Recorp, Powtry, Paces Fok THE YOUNG, 
Sorreturr Enigmas, AND BIBLE EXERCISES. 


With One Hundred and Twelve Engravings in the best 7“ aA, among Artists. Also Twelve large Illustrations, Coloured or on 
oned Paper. 


Price SEVEN SHILLINGS in cloth; 8s. 6d. cloth extra; and 10s. half-calf extra. 





Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 











NEW BOOKS. 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE. By the 


Author of ‘‘ My Study Chair.” With numerous fine Engrav- 
ings. Printed on Toned Paper. 6s. 6d. bevelled cloth boards. 


With Twenty-eight fine Engravings drawn by Tenniel. 


THE MIRAGE OF LIFE. Printed on Toned 


a Royal 16mo. 4s. 6d. in bevelled cloth boards, gilt 
edges. 


MEMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. 
By the Rev. C. B. Tayter, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 
With Eighty-eight Engravings. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 





PILGRIM STREET. A Tale of Manchester Life. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,’’ ‘‘Fern’s Hollow,’’ 
etc., etc. With Engravings. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards; 
2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


OUR EARTHLY HOUSE AND ITS BUILDER; 
or, The Wisdom of God as displayed in the Body of Man. With 
numerous Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d, 
extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. By Miss M. 
L. Wuartgty. With Engravings. Printed on Toned Paper, 
Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Sllustrated by Eminent Artiste, 





A NEW STORY IS NOW COMMENCBER 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 


By the Author of “Caprain Jack; on, Toe Great Van Brosk Pgopenty.” 





Among Tales and Papers in preparation for the New Year the following may be Announced :— 


DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL. By Hesza 


Sraztron. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO. 
By W. H. G. Kinasron. 


THE SOWER’S REWARD. By the Author of 
**Mary Powell,” 


MY FIRST CURACY. 
HEALTH. By Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart., m.p. 
A VISIT TO GREENLAND AND THE ARCTIC 


SEAS. By Epwagp Wurmrkg, F.2.G.8. 
OUR SISTERS IN JAPAN. With Illustrations. 
FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. By 


Howazp Horuey. 


INCIDENTS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. By.T. 


Barnxs, ¥.2 G.8. 


AMONG THE LAPPS. By the Rev. Bramiey 


Moogs, m.a. 





SPAIN. Illustrated by Pen aud’ Pencil. With 
Engravings by Whymper. 
THE MIDNIGHT SKY OR LONDON. . A 


Sree sete Won RA Boa ares 
E. Dux, ¥.2.4.8., Royal Obse 
ROMANCE OF HERALDRY. By the Editor of 


“ Debrett’s House of Commons.” 
CURIOSITIES OF OLD LONDON, 
Trmas, 
PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES. By Curs- 
BERT Bupzv 


FEMALE EDUCATION. By Mrs. Euus, Author |p 
of “* Women of England.” 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC SKETCHES. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. By Faaxr Buckanp, 
J. K. Lorp, and others. 


PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 


* * With the Monthly Parts a Series of Illustrations will be given, Coloured or on Toned Paper. 
Price Sixpence, Monthly; One Penny, Weekly. 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








1s6s. 


THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


With Coloured Fllustrations and Humerous Engrabings. 





The following may be announced as in preparation for the New Year:— 


SCENES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. By 
Dr. Muzuz D’Avsiens, 


THE PHARAOHS OF THE BIBLE: By the 
Rev. Canon TrEvor. 


QUIET THOUGHTS. By the Author of “My 
Study Chair,’’ “‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. 


MORE LEAVES OUT OF COUSIN MABEL’S 
NOTE-BQOK. By Miss E. J. Waarsty. 


RICHARD HUNNE: a Tale of the Time of 
Henry vir. By the Author of ‘‘The Old Manor House.” 


THE DAYS OF THE CATTLE-PLAGUE. By 
the Author of ‘“‘ The Door without a Knocker.”” 


LITTLE ROCKWOOD. 


THE EMANCIPATED FAMILY. A West Indian 
Narrative. By the Author of “‘The Foundling of the Fens.” 


THE PEARL NECKLACE. By W. ve Lierpz. 
THE RAMPARTS OF STRASBURG. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MAN. By Miss Watsu. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT NORTHCOURT. 
By G. E. Sareznr. 





DAYS IN THE DESERT. By the Rev. J. 


Srovesrox. 


NOTES FROM EGYPT. By Mrs. Lieper. 
THE MODERN SYNAGOGUE. By the Rev, 
M. M. Bew Oxrst, 


BETWEEN THE BOOKS: A History of the 
Time between the Old and New Testaments, (With Ilustra- 
tions by Gustave Dork.) 


LONDON CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


OUR CATHEDRALS AND COLLEGES. 
PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 


SABBATH THOUGHTS; or, Short Meditations 
for every Sunday in the Year. 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, Practical Ser- 
mons, and Devotional Papers, 


SACRED MUSIC, with Original Hymns. 


PAGES FOR THE YOUNG: Grey Peas i 
Pearls, by Mrs. Peosssr; In the Val D’Arno; Takin 
and other Papers, by the Author < “ Copsley ‘Annals 3 ve Bible 
Questions; Scripture Enigmas, etc. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly; One Penny, Weekly. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, ann 164, PICCADILLY. 
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William Stevens, Printer, 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
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Leisure Hour, Feb, 1, 1858, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—‘ The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1861. The earlier Numbers are out 
of print. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Curotu Casszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 











RATES OF POSTAGE. 





The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ““REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS. 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 


Name of Place. 
Australia 
Austria. 
Baden 
Bavaria 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
Brazil . 
Canada. 7 
Cape Coast Castle . 
Cape of Good Hope 
Ceylon . 
China ‘ 
Egypt . : F 
France and Algeria 
Gibraltar ‘ ° 
Holland e ‘ 
Hong Kong . . 


. By direct packet 
. Southampton . 
. Southampton . 
. Southampton . 


. Southampton . 
. Belgium . ‘ 
. Southampton . 


Via. 


. Southampton & Suez 
. France . : 
. France . ° 
. France . ° ° 
. Direct packet . 
. Halifax or St.Thomas 
. Southampton . 

. Canadian packet 


Rates of 
Postage, 


1d. each. 


er 
« 44. 


4d. 


« 22 


1d. 


. 
« 36 


a 


o Oa. 
« Ba. 
« Bd: 


+ 34* 


2d. 


« id. 
« ta” 


« 2a. 


3d. 


Name of Place. 
Japan 
Madagascar . 
Malta 
Mauritius 
Mexico . ° 
Natal . ° 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
New South Wales . 
New Zealand 
Nova Scotia . 
Sierra Leone . 
Spain 
Switzerland . 
Tasmania . 
United States . 
Vancouver's Island 
West Indies (British) 


Via. 

- Southampton . 

. Southampton . 

- Southampton . 

- Southampton . 

. Southampton . 

. By direct packet 


. Halifax . 


. Southampton & Suez 
. Southampton & Suez 


- Halifax . 


. France 


. France 


Southampton & Suez 


- New York 


Rates of 
Postage. 


. 2d. each, 

« OE ve 

« Fd 

« 2a. 

+ te” 

« id. 

. +: 5. 

- id. 

1d. 

1d. 

1d. 

‘ o a6 

‘ . 4d. 

° . 4d. 

1d. 

. 4d. 
2a.* 
1d. 











India . . Southampton packet 
Italy (except Papal States) ‘ . 4d, 


* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by 
application at a Post-office. Orders for the transmission abroad of ‘* The Leisure Hour,” direct from the Office, should 
be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. In case of any 
difficulty arising with local Post-oflices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the General Post-office, London. 








ALMANACK. 


Tue Astronomical Calendar which appears on the first page of this wrapper is specially prepared for 
“Tue Leisure Hour” by Mr. Dunkin, of the Royal Observatory. In addition to the ordinary dates 
and facts found in almanacks, its object is to give, in as concise a form as possible, by the help of abbre- 
viations, the phenomena relating to the sun, moon, and planets during the month. Among these will 
be found the times of the principal phases of the moon; when she is at her greatest or least distances 
from the earth; solar and lunar eclipses; eclipses of the satellites in the shadow of Jupiter, etc. 
Also the dates of conjunction, or near approach, of the planets, and occasionally the hour when they 
pass the meridian of Greenwich. We shall likewise include the dates of discovery of the minor 
planets, which will probably familiarise, in some degree, the names of these minute bodies, whose 
existence is still so imperfectly known among general readers. 
*,* “The Reading Girl” is engraved by permission of the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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